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REVIEWS 395 

The Task of Social Hygiene. By Havelock Ellis. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1912. Pp.xv+414. $2.50 net. 

The reader who takes up this book with the expectation of being 
given a discussion of public health and sanitation in the purely physical 
sense will be at first disappointed, then interested, and at length either 
delighted or shocked, according to the particular type of mind to which 
he may belong. We recommend those who do not feel able to put up 
with a tolerably frank discussion of social problems and a well-considered 
but biting criticism of certain prevalent social and moral attitudes to 
leave the book alone. Others will find it a stimulating critical discus- 
sion of some very live topics. 

Havelock Ellis is probably best known to most of us as the author 
of Man and Woman and The Criminal, as editor of the "Mermaid" 
series, and more recently as author of a fascinating series of essays on 
dreams. His studies in the psychology and ethics of sex, to which 
Man and Woman was merely a preliminary, are naturally familiar to a 
comparatively small circle of psychologists, medical men, and sociologists. 
In fact his work in this line — pursued as he tells us in the postscript to 
the last volume of the Psychology of Sex and the preface to the present 
volume for a quarter of a century — is probably better known in Germany 
than in either the United States or England. It is perhaps regrettable 
that his remarkably broad-minded Sex in Relation to Society, voluminous 
as it is with the digested observation and investigation of thirty years, 
illumined by a genuinely sincere rational earnestness to get at the truth, 
and extraordinarily free from preconceived conceptions, either "scien- 
tific," moral, or religious — unless a firmly rooted desire to see progress 
follow both nature and reason toward the free and full unfolding of life's 
finest possibilities be such — should not have a wider circle of readers. 
For such as do not care to take the time for the fuller and more technical 
presentation we recommend this more popular presentation of the task 
of what the author calls social hygiene. 

By social hygiene we are to understand "what was formerly known 
as social reform," or, even more broadly, "the study of those things which 
concern the welfare of human beings living in societies." Out of the 
infinite number of problems the author obviously might have selected 
for discussion under so broad a heading, he naturally chooses those 
which seem to him very essential and very fundamental. "It is the 
task of this hygiene not only to make sewers, but to remake love, and to 
do both in the same large spirit of human fellowship, to ensure finer 
individual development and a larger social organization." 
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Social reform, as such, which arose out of English industrialism, 
has gone through four stages, according to the author's analysis: sanita- 
tion, factory legislation, the extension of the scope of education, and 
finally, puericulture, which last finds its fullest development today in 
France, but is rapidly extending, under the influence of eugenics and 
what we may call the modern cult of the child, to England and even 
(as the establishment of the Federal Children's Bureau suggests) to the 
United States. With this last movement — " the effort to guard the child 
before the school age, even at birth, even before birth, by bestowing due 
care on the future mother" — social reform goes as far as it can, and 
social hygiene in a broader and deeper sense must be set to work. This 
next stage, the essential idea in which seems generally speaking to be 
eugenics, "cannot fail to take us to the very source of life itself, lifting 
us beyond the task of purifying the conditions, and laying on us the 
further task of regulating the quantity and raising the quality of life 
at its very source." When it "became generally realized that it was 
possible to limit offspring without interfering with conjugal life, a step 
of immense importance was achieved" because with this knowledge 
procreation becomes a deliberate act, and through control of reproduc- 
tion a new conception of social hygiene is rendered possible. 

It follows that the unthinking people who decry any limitation of the 
birth-rate get short shrift with Mr. Ellis. His chapter on the declin- 
ing birth-rate shows as fine and accurate appreciation of the real ethics 
of the population problem as we have found, albeit it contains one or 
two rather obvious overstatements. We recommend that those who 
hold to the military and selectionist view of population give this chapter 
a thoughtful reading. 

It is not without reason that the second chapter is a republication 
of a paper on "the changing status of women" originally written in 1888, 
for in the author's view a complete change is necessary to the carrying- 
out of the new hygiene which will be quite as much in woman's hands 
as man's. We find him accordingly a consistent and thoughtful feminist, 
with a vivid consciousness of the powerful progressive significance of the 
woman's movement, and at the same time a keen critic of what he con- 
siders its shortcomings and dangers, especially in the United States and 
England. In this volume as in the Sex in Relation to Society, he emphat- 
ically points out the ethical and biological indispensability of economic 
independence of women. It will, he says, certainly tend to restore to 
sexual selection its due weight in human development. One is put 
somewhat at a loss to know how to judge Mr. Ellis' ideals of what the 
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woman movement ought to accomplish. He sees great possibilities in 
the eugenics movement, and his long study of sex matters from a thor- 
oughly rationalistic point of view has made him, one usually feels, a 
champion of the right and duty of women to free and unhampered 
development. At times, however, he comes perilously near to falling 
into the usual masculine fallacy of saying that women "are different" 
and then proceeding to lay down a law of development for them accord- 
ing to some preconceived masculine conception of just wherein the 
difference is to be found. One can rarely accuse this writer, however, 
of ever preconceiving anything. He has been considerably influenced 
by Ellen Key (or is the debt the other way ?) but he is remarkably free 
from the false and wishy-washy sentimentalism which too often charac- 
terizes the worshipers of motherhood. Nevertheless, he finds the true 
ideals for the woman's movement not in England or America, but in 
Germany, where Die Neue Generation, the Bund fur Mutterschutz are 
to our notion, putting the emphasis on woman's freedom to self-develop- 
ment as a sex rather than as human beings. Mr. Ellis seems to think, 
with Ellen Key, that there is no median ground between two extremes, 
the one putting the whole emphasis on woman as mother, the other what 
Ellen Key "regards as the American conception of progress in woman's 
movements, that is to say, the tendency of women to seek to capture the 
activities which may be much more adequately fulfilled by the other 
sex." "Women," he concedes, "need free scope for their activities — 
and the earlier aspirations of feminism are thus justified — but they need 
it .... to play their part in that field of creative life which is peculiarly 
their own." Whatever the large element of truth in it, this smacks too 
much of the sort of thing we get from writers like Dr. C. W. Saleeby. 
Mr. Ellis should see that this mode of expression, if not of thought, plays 
directly into the hands of those, now rapidly diminishing in number and 
influence, who wish to deny freedom and responsibility to women in any 
field. When he goes on to say that " the really fundamental difference 
between man and woman is that he can usually give his best as a creator, 
and she as a lover, that his value is according to his work and hers accord- 
ing to her love," we think he simply lets his literary ability get away 
with his science. It may be that for Germany the Bund fur Mutter- 
schutz in seeking to strike the chains off human motherhood is preparing 
the way for a larger freedom and service, but in our opinion both the 
Germans and Mr. Ellis are in danger of forgetting that motherhood, 
whether with or without matrimony, takes only a portion of woman's 
time, and, according to Mr. Ellis' own hopes for a continued fall in the 
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birth-rate, may reasonably be expected in the aggregate to take still less 
in the future. We recommend to him Anna Garland Spencer's chapter 
on the " Social Use of the Post-Graduate Mother." Nevertheless, what- 
ever minor differences in point of view there may be, the reader will 
find his brief discussion of the German woman movement informing. 

If we ask what definitely are the tasks of social hygiene, they seem 
to be the eugenic uplift of the race, the abolition of war between classes 
and nations (to which one chapter is given), and the establishment of an 
international language — some offshoot of Esperanto — which claims 
another chapter. It is not easy superficially to trace a line of unity 
through the last half of the book, although the chapters on "Religion 
and the Child," "The Problem of Sexual Hygiene," and "Immorality 
of the law " all do find a certain unity in the ideas of puericulture and the 
purification of sex and all that pertains to sex from the foulness and 
secrecy and commercialism into which, partly through economic condi- 
tions, partly through uncivilized human nature, and partly through the 
mistaken notions of Puritanism and the unholy influence of Christian 
asceticism, these matters have fallen. Space forbids any estimate of 
the lightness or wrongness of the author's views on sex education and 
attempted legal control of prostitution and liquor traffic, but they are 

worth attention. 

A. B. Wolfe 
Oberlin College 

San Francisco Relief Survey. The Organization and Methods of 
Relief used after the Earthquake and Fire of April 18, 1906. 
Compiled from studies by Charles J. O'Connor, Francis H. 
McLean, Helen Swett Artieda, James Marvin Motley, 
Jessica Pedcotto, Mary Roberts Coolidge. New York: 
Survey Associates, Inc., 1913. Pp. xxv+483. $3.50. 
This late publication of the Russell Sage Foundation is a highly con- 
crete study of a specific emergency, a disaster involving an entire city in 
every phase of its life. A notice from the publishers states that advance 
copies were hurriedly prepared in March and sent to the Red Cross 
representatives at Dayton and other cities of the flood district. One 
value of such a survey lies in its application to similar disasters. 

The study opens with an account of the tentative methods of organi- 
zation adopted on the first day of the disaster in meeting the pressing 
immediate needs and in making some provision for the more extended 
direction of relief to follow. From this beginning the relief work is traced 



